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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
How very often it occurs that where the 
writings of public characters become ac- 
knowledged favorites, that their readers are 
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desirous of knowing something of their 
person, habits, and mode of life ; how they 
conduct themselves in society; whether, if 
married, they are good husbands or wives ; 
how many children they have ; how old, and 
what profession they are to follow. All 
these questions are constantly asked by the 
curious; in this instance we shall not go 
into such particulars. Suftice it to say, that 
this gentleman is we believe about the mid- 
dle statue in height, of fair complexion, 
large globular eyes, with a face not very 
expressive of the genius he possesses. He 
generally dresses ina plain black frock- 
coat, always walks with a stick, and stoops 
in his gait. He may be seen frequently at 
Gliddon’s Cigar Divan, New-street, Covent 
Garden, or any of the public libraries, in 
the evening. In company he is rather re- 
served in his conversation, unless he hap- 





pens to be upon very intimate terms with 





those whom he may converse with. In giv- 
ing his opinion upon any play, or the writ- 
ings of any author, he is invariably very se- 
vere in his criticisms ; and should any ob- 
servation be made, as to his opinion, by any 
person in conversation with him, he always 
gives a Rowland for the Oliver. Indeed he 
is generally correct in his opinion as to the 
merits of any work he may review, yet al- 
ways severe—which entitles him to the ap- 
pellation of the Modern Doctor Johnson. It 
is not always that he can converse in good 
humour; and there is frequently a want of 
courtesy in his manner ; whether he wishes 
to be thought singular in this respect we 
know not, but we have often had occasion 
to notice it. 

As a writer, Mr. Jerrold is a most pleas- 
ing ove; he generally takes up those sub- 
jects that most persons are familiar with ; 
and we know of no writer of the present 
day who carries out his subject so cleverly 
as the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures.” Whether he has had lessons in 
this department we are not capable of judg- 
ing, not having taken any ourselyes—at 
present. 

His dramatic productions will always be 
stock pieces. The “ Rent-Day,” a play 
that abounds with telling situations, and 
beautiful language that goes to the heart; 
the principal character, played by Mr. Jas. 
Wallack, is a master-piece of acting. The 
“ Wedding Gown,” another play, written 
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many years back, was a splendid effort of 
domesticated felicity. And last, not least, 
his sparkling comedy, now playing at the 
Haymarket, “Time Werks Wonders.” 
The public are much indebted to this au- 
thor tor many of his works, which have 


been much sought after. The “ Story of a 


Feather,’ which is dramatised and now 


playing at the Strand Theatre, is a charm- 





ing production, and cannot fail to be hig 
entertaining to all classes who seek after 


amusement of this kind. May Mr. Jerrold 





live many years, and have heaith to continue 
his writings, both for the amusement of the 
public and for the bencfit of his own pocket, 
is the wish of his sincere friend, 
Tue Eprror, 
THE DRANA. 
ae 
PRINCESS’S. 

A farce has been produced here with the 
catching title of “ Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures.” We think it falls short of what 
it is intended to convey; nevertheless it is 
amusing, and the actors do their best to 
keep the audience in good humour. The 
plot is as follows :—Mr. Caudle (Mr. Comp- 
ton), having told his wife that he was going 
on business to Gloucester, goes, instead, 
with his friend Prettyman (Mr. Homer) to 
Gravesend, for a day’s amusement. They 
meet on board tbe steamer two pretty-look- 
ing girls, who, having lost their ‘ young 
men” in the bustle of going aboard, Caudle 
and Prettyman attach themselves to the 
damsels, order dinner at an hotel, and are 
in high glee, when the missing sweethearts 
arrive and kick up a row with the gallants. 
Mrs. Caudle (Mr, Oxberry) meanwhile has, 
in the absence of her husband, gone to see 
her mother at Chatham, and returning is 
left behind by the steamer, and obliged to 
sleep at the same hotel in which her truant 
husband is enjoying himself. The parties 
at length retire to bed, and Caudle, by some 
mistake, is shown into a chamber with two 
beds, in one of which, to his great horror, 
he discovers Mrs. Caudle. The husband, 
determines upon having one quict night, 
and instead of reposing in the arms of his 
loving helpmate, he takes up his quarters in 
the vacant bed. Mrs. Caudle then delivers 
a sort of selection from her former lectures, 


in the midst of which one of the young la- 





dies, and one of their sweethearts, who had 
been paying particular attention to Mfrs. 
Caudle during the day, knock at opposit« 
doors and are admitted by the alarmed cou 
ple. This is a very equivocal situation,and 


thouch the author empted some bhiader- 
ing explanation of it, it was not relished by 
the audience, 


STRAND, 


Donclas Jerreld’s tale, th Story. olf 
Feather,’ h t dramatised for this 
house very su sfullv. Eves tion of 





the tale is introduced that is in anv way in- 





teresting, and the pies e goes off with grent 
satisfaction to the audience. In the first 
scene we have the sale of the ostrich fea- 
ther to Shadrach Jacobs, the Jew (Mr. H. 
Hall), by Jack Lipscombe, the sailor; the 
bargain for the watch, and the subsequent 
consignment of the chronometer to the 
keeping of Miriam (Miss Hamilton), the 
Jew's daughter. The next scene is at the 
house of Peter Flamingo (Mr. H. Lee), the 
court plumasier, to whom Mirian brings the 
feather to sell, and by whom it is placed in 
the hands of Patiy Butler (Mrs. C, Boyce), 
the poor feather dresser. Julian Curlwell 
(Mr. E. Laws), the valet of Lord Hunting- 
topper, meets Miriam and Patty at Flamin- 
go’s. He is struck with the beauty of both 
girls ; the first falls a victim to his arts, and, 
in a subsequent scene, is discovered wan- 
dering at night, a prey to remorse, through 
the streets of London. In this scene Paity, 
returning home with the feather, is insulted 
by Curlwell, and defended by honest Luke 
Knuckle (Mr. C. Boyce), the light porter.— 
Curlwell’s false charge against Patty of hav- 
ing picked his poeket of his snuff-box, and 
the subsequent scene in the watchhouse, 
with which the first act concludes, follow 
very closely the original story. The second 
act commences in the house of Lady Blush- 
rose (Miss Beauchamp), at the juncture 
when Patty, who had obtained a situation 
in her ladyship’s household as a nursemaid, 
is accused by Mrs. Gaptooth (Mr. H. Hall), 
of having stolen some lace, and dismissed 
with disgrace, notwithstanding the interfer- 
ence of Mr. Inglewood (Mr. Dean), the fa- 
mily chaplain. This Mrs. Gaptooth, it will 
be remembered, 1s the old wretch who pur- 
sues Patty for the purpose of compelling 
her to yield to Curlwell’s vicious designs. 
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Pailiy being carried to Newgate, the denoue- 
ment is rapidly brought about. The inno- 
cence of the poor girl being established by 
the confession of Click Abrams, she is libe- 
rated from prison, and rewards her generous 
protector, Inglewood, with her hand. Mr. 
Ha!l played admirably in his double cha- 
racter of the Jew and Mrs, Gaptooth. Had 
there been the same scope for humorous 
display in the latter part as in that of Mrs. 
Gamp, there is no doubt he would have 
rendered it as greatly popular as the friend 
of Mrs. Harris and Betsey Prig was in his 
hands. He was, notwithstanding, exceed- 
ingly funny, and kept the house in roars of 
laughter whenever he opened his lips. Ju- 
lius Curlwell, the vulgar copy of fashion- 
able depravity, was eilectually pourtrayed 
by Mr. Laws; and the character of the gen- 
tle Patty Butler was rendered with great 
truth, pathos, and feeling, by Mrs. C. Boyce, 
whose first appearance it was in London.— 
From the estimate we have formed of this 
lady’s abilities in this part, we think she 
will prove a great acquisition to a theatre 
in this description. The piece was an- 
naunced for repetition by Mr, Hall, and 
confirmed by the general applause of the 
audience. 
ALBERT SALOON. 

We have had occasion to visit this place 
of amusement again; for, independent of 
the theatrical amusements here, there are 
so many other inducements in the gardens 
at this season of the year that, from the 
short distance it is from the city, we feel it 
a recreation that very much agrees with our 
habits after the toil of business; and, in- 
deed, as public journalists catering for the 
masses,we consider it to be our duty to give 
every information to our readers as to where 
they can enjoy themselves and have the 
best amusements at the cheapest rate; and, 
goodness knows, here it may be had in 
every way that can be desired. Before the 
amusements in the saloon, a concert is held 
in the gardens, and various overtures played 
by an excellent band, with dancing, &c.— 
then the spectacle in the saloon, which ge- 
nerally concludes about ten o’clock—after 
which, fireworks. So that from six to eleven 
o’clock every species of amusement may be 
had for five hours at the charge of 6d.— 
We really consider Mr. Brading, the pro- 











prietor, a great friend to the middle class 
of society, to give so much of entertainment 
at so smalla charge. We observe Mr. Green 
will ascend again in his balloon on Monday 
next; our advertising column gives every 
particular. We wish him a safe voyage. 

SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL 

STREET, 

Mr. W. West, recently of the Haymarket 
Theatre, has been giving an entertainment 
ala Mathews, entitled “ A Night with Every- 
body.” Whoever has written the dialogue 
has shown a good sample of their acquaint- 
And Mr. 


West has also convinced us he is fully capa- 


ance with men and manners. 


ble of representing them. Some of the 
characters are very original, and the dia- 
logue introduced exceedingly entertaining ; 
one (Jiustration of a Landlady) which Mr. 
West personified in a singular dress, was 
very original, and caused a regular burst of 
applause at the conclusion. ‘The quickness 
in changing the dress was well managed, 
and equal to anything of the kind done be- 
fore. Anold grumbling fidgetty bachelor 
was very eccentric, and afforded much 
amusement, ‘The errand-boy blacking his 
master’s boots, may be classed amongst Mr, 
W.’s best efforts. ‘The songs were given 
with great humour, and the imitation of 
bye-gone actors reminded us forcibly of 
their eccentricities. A Mdlle. Voltier gave 
a fine specimen of piano-forte playing, The 
audience was both numerous and respect- 
able, and appeared very much pleased with 
the night’s entertainment. 


— Gountry Theatres. 


Sukewspury.—We find young Betty in 





the provinces gaining the good opinion of 
the play-goers in every town he visits. In- 
deed, where there is talent our country 
friends are the first to foster it. Wherever 
this young actor goes the press invariably 
speaks volumes in his favour; and the ma- 
nagers have good reason to be gratified, as 
we hear from the best authority that he 
brings excellent and respectable audiences. 
On his benefit night at this theatre the Hon. 
Thomas Kenyon bespoke Bulwer’s comedy 
of * Money,” and the house was very full 
in every part. 

Liverroot.—The grand lyric tragedy of 
“ Antigone,” has been produced at the Ain- 
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phitheatre, with extraordinary success. The 
principal performers in it are Mr. Lyon and 
Mrs, Coleman Pope. Mr. Copeland, the 
lessee, has spared no expense in the produc- 
tion of the piece, which has been done,under 
the direction of Mr. John Ryan, in a man- 
ner to exeite general admiration. The cho- 
russes sung by the members of the Choral 
Society of Manchester were much better 
than at Covent Garden; and the orchestra, 
led by Mr. Hughes, formerly musical di- 
rector at the Victoria Theatre, was most 
efficient. 

The Theatre Royal was opened on Mon- 
day, under the direction of Mercier and H. 
Simpson. The house has been entirely re- 
decorated, and a new drop has been painted 
byGordon. The trazedy of “ Hamlet,” and 
the extravaganza of “ Fortunio” were the 
opening pieces. Jerrold’s comedy of “Time 
Works Wonders” is announced to be pro- 
duced immediately. ‘ Antigone” isalso to 
be brought out in two or three weeks, 
when Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff will appear 
in their original characters. 

The Liver Theatre closed on Saturday 
last. Mrs. H. P. Grattan is to be the fu- 
ture directress of this establishment. The 
house is to be completely renovated previous 
to its being re opened on the Ist of Sept. 





TO THE SAD ONE. 
As day is link’d to night 
In chains of golden hours, 
And earth and sky are bright 
With stars and fragrant flow’rs: 
As storms and dews descend, 
And as the seasons roll, 
So bliss and sorrow blend 
Within the human soul. 


Therefore do not repine 
In sorrow’s darksome gloom ; 
Thy sun of bliss shall shine, 
And hope’s bright blossoms bloom, 
Did summer, love, and peace 
O'er all eternal reign, 
Their pleasantries would cease— 
Their beauties bloom in vain. 
Joun ORTON. 





Drury-Lane.—The Brussels operatic 
company, now performing at Covent Gar- 
den, are to be transterred to Drury-lane 
Theatre, where they are to perform for 20 
nights, after the departure of Madam Anna 
Thillon. 





MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, July 6th.—Seventh Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Monpay, 7.—Sheridan died, 1816. Born 
in Ireland, 1751 
Tugspay, 8—Burke died, 1797 
Wepnespay, 9.—Fire Insurance expires. 
Tuvurspay, 10—Donna Lola Mentez first 
appearanee in England, 1843 
Fripay, 11.—Macklin died, 1797 
Sarurpay, 12.—Czsar born, r.c. 100 
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It will be allowed, we believe, generally, 
that wherever there is talent or genius, in 
whatever way it may consist, it will be ob- 
servable, and will be sure to make its way 
at some period or other. We are aware it 
frequently happens that great merit exists in 
a variety of ways, but for want of patron- 
age many a year is spent before the pub- 
lic have an opportunity to foster it; this 
occurs in consequence of the individual not 
having public patronage. How often do we 
find, by mere accident, particularly in our 
theatres, in consequence of some unforseen 
event happening, that talent is brought to 
light which has been in ebscurity for years—~ 
an actor or actress for instance being re- 
quested to fill some character or other in 
the absence of a public favorite. 

If Drury Lane Theatre had been doing a 
good business at the time poor Kean was 
called upon to come before a London au- 
dience, he would never have had a chance 
of exercising his surprising genius on a Lon- 
don stage, and the public would have been 
deprived of twenty years of theatrical enter- 
tainment which they now find a difficulty in 
supplying. 

It was under peculiar circumstances that 
he had the opportunity to come before a 
London audience; not out of any favor to 
him, or the ability he possessed; but that 
the management was in a most distressed 
condition, and any object that presented it- 
self at that time would have been as eagerly 
seized upon as this inimitable actor. So 
that here was an event which gave Kean a 
chance—this event made Kean—and this 
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event kept the theatre from being closed for 
that season. 

We have made these remarks from the 
circumstance of the Brussells operatic com- 
pany coming to this country in consequence 
of Covent Garden, one of our national 
theatres, being closed, which has been the 
cause of this company trying their success 
here. Had the house been engaged by an 
English company, we should have never 
known how the operas of Auber and others 
ought to be played, or have heard the music 
in the genuine style we now do. And here 
we may add, that this talented company for 
the first six nights played to empty benches 
tor the want of patronage. But the few who 
did go to see them, and the honesty of the 
press, speaking of them in true terms, has 
caused so great an impulse in the play-going 
public, that they have now obtained such 
public patronage that the whole town is 
taken by surprise. Thus it is, genius will 
make its way at one time or other as oppor- 
tunities may occur. We are truly sorry 
that there should be so great a want of taste 
generally in the public opinion. 

It frequently happens that a poet or 
painter, an architect, or a mechanic in hum- 
ble circumstances, toil and fret for years be- 
fore their merits are at all appreciated ; and 
although their ability will be readily ac- 
knowledged, for the want of the sanction of 
my lord or my lady, their merit goes for 
nothing ; buton the contrary, make it pub- 
lic that some influential names of the nobili- 
ty have patronised the exhibition, no matter 
whether they are judges or not of what they 
go to see, the public will then run after it, 
and the thing is done. And without this, 
or some unforeseen circumstance happen- 
ing, to bring to light the object proposed, 
the individual may be hurried to his grave, 
and in all probability his ingenuity will be 
buried with him, if neither of these circum- 
stances should occur during his life time. 


A CHAPTER ON ACTING. 
(Extracted from a scarce Work). 

It must be admitted that a London thea- 
tre abounds with faseination,—indeed, it 
operates as a kind of spell or enchantment.— 
The glare of the lights, the embellishments 
of the house, the splendour of the scenery, 
the elegance of the dresses, the enlivening 
sounds coming from the orchestra, the bril- 








liancy of the audience, and the applause so 
liberally bestowed upon the actor of genius, 
all united, tend ina great degree to add 
fuel to fire upon the feelings of “ theatri- 
cally bitten youth.’ But nineteen out of 
twenty persons (who make the boards their 
profession) find out by woful experience, 
after walking from country villages to towns 
year after year, that such fascination or en- 
thusiasm is paid for dearly indeed ! 

The vicissitudes of the strolling player are 
lost sight of in the splendour of the Thea- 
tres Royal; nay, on the contrary, the stage- 
struck hero calculates only upon ease, plea- 
sure, and large salaries obtained by some 
few performers, and pictures to himself a 
career of one continued round of mirth and 
gaiety, 

Delusive appearances!—The life of an 
actor, viewed in the most advantageous 
situation, is far from proving a bed of roses ; 
it is true he is cherished by hopes, but more 
frequently depressed by fears, subject to the 
keen shafts of envy, and tortured by caprice. 
The actor is cajoled by flattery, and too 
often in danger of being ruined from the 
effects of dissipation. It cannot be denied 
he isa hero for the time being, but then his 
throne is never secure ; and the more emi- 
nent the performer the more he is to appre- 
hend from rivalry. For years the strolling 
player is overwhelmed in obscurity and 
poverty ; and when in affluence, at the top 
of his profession, enjoying all the sweets of 
well-merited prosperity and fame, then the 
imaginary bed of roses is not obtained, but 
frequently proves an uneasy harrassing 
couch to his feelings, by the repeated “ cut- 
ting up” and cant of criticism. 

Unfortunately, after all, it should seem 
that an actor, endowed with all the talents 
necessary to attain perfection, is little more 
than the pLay-thing of circumstances, 

Time creates the performer,—time mel- 
lows and ripens his performances,—and, ul- 
timately, time wears out the actor, too truly 
described by the immortal Shakespeare— 

Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more! It is a tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying NoTHING.” 


And again, it was the opinion of the bril. 
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liant and witty R. B. Sheridan, that— 
The actor only shrinks from Time's award, 
Feeble tradition is his memory’s guard ; 
By whose faint breath his inerits must abide, 
Unvouched by prouf—to substance unallied.” 

If more be required, the words of David 
Garrick will furnish the clinax :— 

** The painter dead, yet still he charms the 
eye, 

While England lives his fame can never die; 

But he who struts his hour upon the stage, 

Can scarce extend his fame to WAL? an age; 

Nor pen, nor pencil, can the artist save, 

The art and artist share one comnion grave.” 

And “true ’tis pity, and pity it is, ‘tis 
true,” that there is nothing like a criterion 
as to compensation to be formed about the 
standard of merit attached to an actor re- 
specting his value in a theatre. Equality of 
reward is out of the question ; and it seems 
regulated more after the manner of Hudibras 
than to the established rules of calculation, 
for instance— 

“ The intrinsic value of a thing 
Is just the sum that it will bring.” 

In all situations of life the rcturn of 
money stamps the value of the article which 
produces it, and in theatricals it is the very 
touchstone of excellence. It is as common 
as rain to hear managers, when speaking of 
performers, admit that Mr. —— is a clever 
man, very clever--and above the common 
class of actors, but he does not draw a sin- 


gle shilling, and therefore Mr. is of no 





value to the house above the routine of per- 
formers in his line. 

The preceding remarks have not been 
written with a view to defer persons from 
qualifying themselves for the stage, whose 
talent and genius will befit them, however 
arduous the undertaking, but are rather in- 
tended to operate as a pause upon the feel- 
ings of those hot-headed — stage-struck 
youths who have neither the accent of chris- 
tians, the gait of christian, pagan, or man, 
and to prevent them from rushing headlong 
into misery, When their talents do not ele- 


vate them above the office of delivering a 


message, carrying in a letter, making use of 


a broom in the pantomime, or ringing a bell. 
An actor is public property, and every 
movement of the life of an actor becomes 
interesting to the lovers of the drama. It is 
a debt of pleasure we owe to those persons 
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who have so forcibly clicited our tears atan 
imaginary tale of distress, provoked our 
langhter, dispelled our ennui, routed the 
blue devils, and sent us home night after 
night in high spirits,—-thus enabling us the 
next morning to resume our ditferent cecu- 
pations with increased vigour and attention, 
The recollections of the abilities displayed 
by those performers who have afforded us so 
many pleasant hours, steals across the mind 
at times with an ardour and an impression 
not to be effaced from the memory. Indeed, 
what individual, possessing the smallest no- 
tions of taste and excellence, but must have 
the remembrance of the talents of the fol- 
lowing performers passing in review:-- 


Mr. Edmund Kean, in Richard and Othello 

Mr, Macready, in Macbeth and Virginius 

Mr. Farren, in Sir Peter Teazle and Lord 

Ogelby 

Mr. C. Kemble in Mercutio and Don Felix 

Mr. Phelps, in Macduff and Hubert 

Mrs. Nisbett, in Cunstance and Rosalind 

Miss H. Faucitt, in Pauline and Desdemona 

Madame Vestris, in Don Giovanni 

Mrs. Keeley, in Audrey 

Mr. Keeley, in Launce 

Mr. Compton, in William 

Miss Cushman, in Lady Macbeth & Emilia 

Mr. C. Mathews, in Master Slender 

Mrs, Glover, in a variety of characters. 
With many more instances that might be 

adduced if illustrations of theatrical excel- 


‘lence were necessary. 


And, perhaps, it is not too much to ob- 
serve, that the art of acting in the above cha- 
racters has been so successfully applied, to- 
wards pourtraying nature, that truth will 
suffer no offence in asserting perfection (or 
very near it) has been realised, and ac- 
knowledged by the severest critics of the 
time. 
A THEATRICAL DOGGREL, 
STRANGE YET TRUE. 

I found him strutting on the stage, with 
tragic gait and air ; 

Rouged were his cheeks, and stuff’d his 
calves, in ringlets was his hair, 

(That is his wig). Yes! there he was, amid 
the motley throng, 

Acting King Dick; his voice hoarse, but 
yet uncommon strong, 
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And ever and anon, in haste, from off the 
stage he’d spin, 

And from a large black bottle take a copious 
draught of gin ; 

Thon on he’d rush, his cutlass out, and full 
of spirit in, 

Crying alond, “Richmond come on, 1 
fight ye for a crown ; 

It’s all U P with one of us, or both m ry be 
done brown, 

I care not which; for, dash my wigs, Vil 
firht like a true brick : 

For though you cut me down, I swear Pll 
never cut my stick.” 

Thus spoke my friend, and then he threw 
himself, with perfect grace, 

Into an attitude, and Icoked right full at 
Richmond’s face ; 

Then wink’d his eye—it was the one the 
nearest to the scene: 

For this an action is that never ought by the 


audience to be seen— 


But on the stage it means “ begin to fight, 


B 





I'm now ail right and ready ; 

So one, two, three, and cut away, and on 
your legs keep steady.” 

And cut away they really did, with a hack, 
and thrust, and dig, 

Whilst the orchestra kept playing loud a 
merry sort of jig ; 

Until poor Dick of stabs received some 
five, or ten, or twenty, 

And began to think he ought to die, for to 
kill him he’d had plenty. 

Some said he earlier ought to have died, 
long since he’d had enough— 

But the reader doubtless is aware, stage 
Kings are very tough. 

Enough of this—at length King Dick, puf- 
fing with heat and rage, 

Flat as a log, fell down, and dust in clouds 
rose from the stage. 

The curtain fell, the audience with enthu- 
siasm over boiled, 

And then my friend before the lamps ap- 
peared, and bowed and smiled ; 

A minute after in his room, attended by his 
daughter, 

I saw him, from apewter pot, toss off a pint 

J. E. 


of porter, 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 
It is not true that R. Honner intends to 
play Harlequin again—but it is true he 








~ 


uses his magic wand in the bringing out of 
new pieces. 

It is not true that T. P. Cooke is consi- 
dered a true representative of a British sai- 
lor—for he neither chews or smokes to- 
bacco. 

It is not true that the manager of the 
Victoria plays the part of the Yellow Ad. 
wiral—but it is true a certain actress at his 
theatre states he plays the part of Jerry 


Sveak admirably. 


CHiT-¢C HAT. 
Miss Biren anp Herr Piscurx sang at 
aconcert at Manchester, on Wednesday 


evening, with the greatest possible SUCCESS ; 


isters Mila- 
nollo, on the violin, elicited the most raptu- 


and the performance of the 
rous applause from an audience of upwards 
of a thousand persons, 

Tue Surrey Thearre.—The announce 
pills of the summer operatic company at 
Made. Eu- 
genia Garcia is to be the principal soprano. 


this theatre have been issued, 


Mrs. Firazwittram is fulfilling an en- 
gagement at the Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. The houses are nightly crowded, 
in consequence of the immense success of 
“The Green Bushes,” and the admirable 
acting of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, in her original 
part in that drama, which it is the intention 
of the management to run throughout her 
engagement, 

TemPLeton has given his vocal enter- 
tainments at Edinburgh and Glasgow, with 
very great success, accompanied by Blewitt, 
who is a great favourite wi’ the gude folk of 
those cities. Templeton intends to pay 
brother Jonathan a visit in the autumn. 

Miss Biren, accompanied by her mother 
and sister (Eliza), departed for Ostend on 
on Tuesday evening, on her way to Milan, 
where she is engaged to sing at La Scala 
during the approaching season. 

Miss Susan CusuMan, of the Walnut- 
street Theatre, left Philadelphia for Liver- 
pool on the 24th of June, by the packet 
ship Thomas P. Cope. She has an engage- 
ment, it is said, effected by her talented 
sister Charlotte, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
London. Her mother accompanies her. 

Mr. Henry Puituirs, the vocalist, ar- 
rived at Liverpool, by the Cambria, on Fri- 
day, and proceeded by the evening train for 
London. 
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Nationat Gatitery.—A Holbein has 
been added to the national collection. The 
picture is painted on panel, and is in a per- 
fect state of preservation, bearing the date 
of 1549. It is a portrait, but of whom it is 
not known. The figure is erect, attired in a 
black gown, with a strip of panther fur fall- 
ing from the neck on each side. ‘The head 
with the monotonous flesh tint, has much of 
the character of Holbein. 





To Corresponéecnts. 

J. E. is thanked; the papers shall appear 
next week. 

W. C.—If we were to insert the letter we 
should be liable to the advertisement 
duty. 

L. M.—You must play the part or be liable 
to a fine, and forfeit your engagement. 

A Reaper.—You will find an answer to 
your question in No. 207 of our Journal. 

A Piay-corr.—The performances at Dru- 
ry-lane, on the nights of Madame Thil- 
lon’s performance, begin at a quarter to 
seven, in consequence of the length of the 
opera. 

C. W. Jones.—The poetry shall appear in 
our next, with thanks. 

A wouLp-se AuTHorR—Is received, we will 
give our opinion in our next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—@—- 
OYAL ALBERT SALOON.— 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain.—Under 
the Proprietorship and Management of Henry Bra- 
ding, of 17, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, Middle- 
sex. Notice.—In consequence of the immense suc- 
cess of the last Ascent, the Proprietor, ever anxious 
to oblige his patrons, has succecded in engaging 
Mr. C. GREEN, constructor and Proprietor of the 
Nassau Balloon, late of Vauxhall Gardens, to make 
his 302nd ascent from these beautiful gardens, on 
Monday, July 7, 1845. 

On which occasion there will be the following 
Amusements. A Grand Military Band.—Concert. 
—Kamo Samee the Indian Juggler —Festival of 
Terpsichore.—The Infant Thalia.—A New Histori- 
cal Drama.—The North American Minstrels and 
the Sable Prodigy.—And a Ballet Pantomime. 

The Gardens wiil represent a complete Country 
Fair.—Beautiful Swings, Roundabouts, Ups and 
Downs, Rocking Horses, Wonderful Birds, Stalls, 
Brilliant iluminations. Several thousand addition- 
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REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 


DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o'clock every day. Attractive entertain- 
ments every evening, under the able direction of 
Mr. T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
—Admission 6d.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 
JOHN (ate of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City.)—To those who are 
not acquainted with these remaarkble and magnifi- 
cent grounds, the management on this occasion em- 
phatically address themselves. ‘The proprietory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne as a place of national and econo- 
maical entertainment—to that end the admission is 
but 6d.—to that end are provided all sorts of out- 
door ethletic pastimes and amusements, including 
archery, rifle-shooting, swinging, bowling, &c. In 
the midst of nature’s sublimest attractions, viz — 
towering and majestic trees and variegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shades, and 
the sounds of music, aday can be delightfully spent 
in Cremorne Gardens The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Da'icing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o'clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported by 
the following artists :—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Bolton, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths musical glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Milliscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists ; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. T. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Bur- 
ridge and pupils. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant display of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. ‘The proprietory have made arrangements 
with Mr. Green for two more balloon ascents in the 
course of the season. After the toils of the day 
those engaged in business can ensure afew hours 
of relaxation and amusement by a sixpenny ride 
from any part of town by omnibus, or by a steam- 
boat for fourpence.—N.B. An ordinary on Sundays 
at six o’clock. 

IN EIGHT LESSUNS. 

\ RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 

&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 





e. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“* Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smarr’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





allamps.—The Fireworks will be on an i 
scale of magnificence. 

Admission 1s. including the Saloon.—To Gardens 
only, 6d.—To Saloon only, 6d. Doors open at 3, 
Garden performances commence at 5.—Acting Ma- 
nager, Mr. T. Jones. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 
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